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PREFACE. 




OME months ago I was requested to write 
a paper on Swedenborg and his relation 
to philosophic thought for the American 
Akad^m€, a society at Jacksonville, 111., first formed 
for the reading and study of Plato. In compliance 
with this request, I wrote the following essay (now 
somewhat expanded), having in view simply the 
passing use that might be served by its delivery be- 
fore this society. 

Subsequently some friends urged that the essay 
be published for the benefit of others who might be 
interested in the subject. I have been somewhat 
diffident about doing this, because I have a lively 
sense of the limitations and shortcomings of my 
brochure, as compared with the possibilities of the 
theme, and because I have for a long time cherished 
the hope of some day writing an extended treatise 
on the Philosophy of Swedenborg. But, whatever 
advantage may lie in the concise and brief treatment 
of the present essay would probably disappear in a 
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more mature work. Therefore, I give it to the read- 
er with the hope that it may stimulate his curiosity 
concerning the rich treasures of thought and per- 
ception to be found in Swedenborg's books. 

I have not entered into a discussion of the Phi- 
losophy of Swedenborg as a whole, but rather have 
designedly brought into prominence those aspects 
of his doctrines that touch on the topics habitual to 
speculative philosophy in every age. 

Peoria, III., April is% i8qi. 
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Swedenborgs Service to Philosophy. 




I. 



Swedenborg as a Philosopher. 

EDENBORG is not ordinarily thought 
of as a philosopher even by those who 
have some acquaintance with his writings. 
In the handbooks, when he is recognized at all, it is 
usually as a theosophist or mystic of great genius 
lying outside of the historical course of philosophy. 
It has to be confessed that as yet, a century after 
his death, he has made but slight impression upon 
the works of professional philosophers and philoso- 
phizers. 

The sphere of philosophy is the realm of causes, 
and its genius is the understanding of the reason in 
the universe. Hence philosophy is not like science. 
The last treatise on any special science ought and is 
likely to be the best, because the author has only to 
compile, sift, and conserve the vast store of external 
knowledge accumulated by his predecessors, and to 
add the similar fruits of his own labors. But true 
philosophy is essentially subjective. Every man 
who makes any real advancement in this study 
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works at the great problems before him as if their 
solution had never been attempted before. It is 
true that he will never make much progress in think- 
ing de novo on these highest themes unless he knows 
what is written — unless he has made himself ac- 
quainted with the world's rational and rationalizing 
thought. Still, the history of philosophizing is not 
philosophy. Philosophy itself is the rational think- 
ing and perceiving of truth concerning the ever- 
abiding principles which conceal and reveal them- 
selves in the external phenomena that stimulate the 
thoughtful mind perpetually to inquire respecting 
the Whence, the Why, the What, and the Whither 
of Life and Destiny. 

It is because I thus conceive philosophy to be 
the sane mind's interpretation and understanding of 
the highest themes, that I have not hesitated to 
name my essay "Swedenborg's Service to Philoso- 
phy," meaning thereby the service which he can and 
does render the individual intellect that aspires to 
concord and unity with truth, rather than any public 
service to historical philosophizing which is cele- 
brated in cyclopaedias and handbooks. 

Matthew Arnold was doubtless correct in his 
canon of criticism for philosophy — that it must be 
a logical and consistent evolution. Thus he said of 
Emerson : " He cannot build ; his arrangement of 
philosophical ideas has no progress in it, no evolu- 
tion; he does not construct a philosophy."^ With 
this particular judgment on Emerson we have here 
nothing to do. I quote the principle in order to 

I '* Discourses in America," p. 169. 
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give it another application. Tried by this standard, 
Swedenborg is pre-eminently a philosopher. The 
temper of his mind is emphatically rational — never 
resting until the reason why is known and told. 
From the beginning of his work as an author to its 
€nd, he aims at building a true system of thought 
•concerning causes. Having established certain prin- 
ciples as premises, he is unremitting in pursuing 
them to their conclusions. Even in his earlier works, 
when his mind was occupied mainly with scientific 
studies, he had always in view the ulterior end of 
a rational understanding of the sources and laws of 
phenomena. There is the amplest " progress " and 
^* evolution" from first to last. And the same is true 
of all those books which he wrote after the year 
I74S» when he had become fully possessed of his 
spiritual conception of God and man and nature. 
He is a genuine builder, "constructing a philoso- 
phy." It is true that these letter writings are mainly 
theological in their primary intent, and that the 
philosophy is inseparable from the theology. But 
this is no demerit. The theological and philosoph- 
ical sides of the subject illustrate and enforce each 
other. Moreover, a work like Swedenborg's " Divine 
Love and Wisdom " is as distinctively a philosoph- 
ical treatise as Kant*s '* Critique of Pure Reason." 
It may be more than a constructed philosophy: it 
certainly is that at the least. Its specific purpose 
is to discover causes, and from that vantage-ground 
to see effects or phenomena. 

That Swedenborg was familiarly acquainted with 
the writers on philosophy is clear from the manifold 
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allusions to them and their theories in his works^ 
The ancients, like Plato and Aristotle, he knew well. 
We find him writing his impressions of Bacon, Des- 
cartes, and other philosophers of modern times in 
his letters. In his very latest book he opposes the 
principles of Leibnitz and Christian Wolff, contem- 
porary with himself. He writes with the knowledge 
of what had been written before. I make mention 
of these facts merely to show that Swedenborg was 
conversant with the growth of the human intellect 
as evinced in the speculations of successive schools 
and generations, and hence could intelligently ad- 
dress himself to the work of answering the ques- 
tions perpetually recurring to the thoughtful and 
serious mind. 




II. 



The Point of View, 




'ERY system of thought has a certain piv- 
otal idea about which the entire scheme 
revolves. In Swedenborg's system, es- 
teemed as a philosophy, that cardinal doctrine, his 
geometrical point, so to speak, is the conception 
that Life and God are identical. 

Looking abroad upon the constantly shifting 
panorama of the physical world, men in every age 
and everywhere have believed in an unchanging 
background to these changing scenes. We may 
deprecatingly call this the Deus ex tnachina, if we 
will; the human mind has found it necessary to 
refer the content of consciousness back and back 
until it is ascribed to a potency and fountain of 
potencies adequate to the production of the uni- 
verse and of the finite understanding that can know 
the universe and itself. The unity of nature and 
the uniformity of law proclaim to every hearing ear 
that the inmost vitality and vitalizer of phenomena 
is one and indivisible. To this immutable Force of 
forces, Substance of substances. Form of forms, 
men have applied many names. They have con- 
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trasted it with the finited and relative things they 
knew, and called it Infinite, Eternal, the Reason, the 
everlasting Power or Wisdom or Good, together 
with the appellations that are specifically theologi- 
cal. Swedenborg recognizes and ratifies that intui- 
tion and judgment of the general or common-sense 
intellect. With him there is no question concerning 
Being or God or Life Itself. Hence, in his hands, 
philosophy addresses itself to the explicating of the 
facts of creation and consciousness when viewed as 
objects of the Divine activity. 

Swedenborg denies Being to all but the Lord. 
The Lord is. He has Being {Esse) in himself. 
That which has being-in-itself is absolute and infi- 
nite, and hence in the very nature of the case there 
is no other Being in the universe, no other that has 
being, or esse^ in himself. God, having thus all be- 
ing in himself, has all life. His life being infinite 
and absolute, there can be no other who has life in 
himself. But the very nature of life is action — is 
immanence. Hence Divine Life must be Divine- 
Action. From what we learn of life manifested in 
nature and consciousness, we are compelled to think 
of Life-in-it*self as not less but more than the finite 
manifestation of life. We do see affection and in- 
telligence as the highest qualities reflected in nature 
and evolved in the development of man's conscious- 
ness : hence, the highest form under which we can 
contemplate Life-in-itself is as the Divine Love and 
the Divine Wisdom. Swedenborg conceives that 
the universe and consciousness flow from and are 
the expression of the Divine Love and Wisdom of 
the Lord. 



III. 



Ontology. 




HAT, then, is the phenomenal world, if it 
be not absolute, or have not being in itself? 
What is the relation of nature and man to 
Being or God? 

The unreflecting man, when he becomes con- 
scious of himself and the things about him, does not 
question the valid being of these phenomena. To 
common sense on its first plane of development^ 
and to sensation, the ego and the world are real 
and indubitable verities. 

Of course, the primary speculations of reflective 
men, when they begin to ask questions about causes^ 
are under the dominion of their sensuous percepts 
or instinctual convictions. While they do not doubt 
the testimony of their senses concerning the being 
of phenomena, they inquire, What is the source of 
these things, and how have they come to be what 
they are? The answer philosophy makes at this 
stage of development is theological. The demand 
for causality is satisfied with the affirmation that 
God, the Almighty Creator, made the universe and 
man, by producing something from nothing. This 
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is the ordinary theistic conception of creation as it 
has developed in every age and every clime. Crea- 
tion is a work ab extra. It is wrought by the magic 
fiat of the great Almighty speaking into void space- 
lessness, and calling forth a universe organically and 
absolutely separated from himself. God stands like 
a builder outside of and over against his works, and 
to the end of the chapter his attitude is that of a 
foreign artificer who has no indefeasible or essential 
connection with what he has made or is making. 

When, however, thoughtful and acute men have 
laid aside their theological prejudice, and have come 
under the dominion of a skeptical or scientific spirit, 
they have found insuperable obstacles in the way of 
believing that God's arbitrary omnipotence could 
create a universe having being apart from himself. 
They have been unable to give a logical consent to 
such a dualism as left the Creator organically differ- 
entiated and essentially distanced from the creature. 
It seemed inconceivable that Being could take what 
was intrinsically not-being and make it stand out 
with independent being of its own. This is the 
true inwardness of oriental skepticism. Creation is 
but Brahm's fitful dream; when Nirvana comes 
Being and the phenomenon will no more be di- 
vorced. It is the secret, likewise, of our occidental 
idealism. The many are but the appearance; they 
have no reality to reason; they must eventually be 
resolved into the One. Here we see the world or 
the universe slurred for the sake of the infinite back 
of it. 
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But the criticism of theistic magic is not always 
idealistic. Many laborious students hold fast to 
the sensation that things as they seem are things- 
in-themselves, and yet repudiate dualism as unnec- 
essary and illogical. Thus we have materialism. 
These thinkers affirm that God, to the extent that 
he has any being whatever, is in and of all things of 
the universe. He is the One in the many, and yet 
is identical with the many as a mere refined inner 
quality of nature or principle of unification. He is 
in no sense discreted or discriminated from matter 
and force. Therefore, practically, there is with these 
reasoners no God but Nature. 

The strong feature of theism or dualism is its 
ample recognition of the truth of causality. The 
strong feature of pantheism or monism is the per- 
ception that there can be no cause in nature uncon- 
nected with or apart from the indwelling presence 
and operation of the causer. Swedenborg's ontology 
is the total denial both of theistic dualism and of 
naturalistic monism as adequate doctrines, and 
covers the truth involved in each of the opposing 
systems. 

He affirms, on the one hand, that the theist is 
right in maintaining that God is before the world, 
and that God created the world. But that priority 
must not be thought of as priority in time, because 
with the infinite* there is no time. It must be 
thought of exclusively as a priority of cause. More- 
over, although God does create the world, he does 
not do it by magic. He does not create it out of 
nothing. He evolves it from himself. He creates 
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it out of the substance and form of his own Divine 
Love and Wisdom. Right here, however, it must 
be noted that with Swedenborg love and wisdom 
are not refinements of what is grosser, or the ethe-^ 
rial products of life or evolution, but the very es- 
sence of all being and existence, the "heart of 
heart" in every created thing, and in God, God 
Himself. Creation, then, is the going forth of the 
Lord's love and wisdom, and there can be no crea- 
tion excepting where and to the extent that Divine 
Love and Wisdom are enshrined. It is just here, as 
contrasted with ordinary theism, that the philoso- 
phy of Swedenborg meets the logical demand in 
all rationalizing monism, whether idealistic or real- 
istic. Throughout the wide-weltering ocean of phe- 
nomena there is not one object that has any being 
apart from God. It has valid existence only be- 
cause it is universally and unremittingly subject to 
the Divine Immanence, 

But, on the other hand, is not this pantheism 
pure and simple? Does not the Creator merge irre- 
trievably in the creature? I am persuaded that 
Swedenborg, by his doctrine of creation by influx, 
has rendered an inestimable service to the human 
mind in destroying the logical underpinning of 
every form of pantheistic thought. 

For, viewing the subject from the creative side, 
we contemplate the necessary character of God as 
infinite Divine Love and Wisdom. This love must 
go forth, must create; and certainly love that has no 
manner of limitation or incumbrance to hamper, 
distress, or exhaust it, can have no outward or 
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selfish motive for acting. Therefore, God cannot 
be a Being of Self-love, and can do nothing for 
the sake of himself. The creature or object of in- 
finite Love, by consequence, must be sensationally 
and consciously discriminated from the Creator. 
God, by the very nature of Divine Love, must cre- 
ate objects of that love in which he may spiritually 
dwell as in his own. 

Now, what does he create? Certainly not being 
or life, or substances and forms that have life inher- 
ing in themselves or that possess life-itself. For a 
being who is life or has life in himself is infinite and 
eternal — in a word, is God. Hence, it is absurd to 
talk of God creating being or one who has life in 
himself. What he can and does create is finite 
forms receptive and expressive of his own infinite 
life. 

By the terms of his own infinitude, God is pre- 
cluded from creating himself or one like himself 
as he is in himself; and by the terms of his unself- 
ish Divine Love, he is bound to create others not 
himself to be the objects of his blessing and bene- 
faction. So that creation is not the mere exhibiting 
and exploiting of the Deity under the form of the 
universe. It is a genuine production of forms sub- 
jective to God's instreaming activity. 

Then, again, viewing the subject from the created 
side, we know that man and nature are not the One 
or God, because these phenomena are in limited 
forms, and so fall within the conscious sensation 
and natural intellection of finite minds. But God is 
infinite, and hence can never be known sensation- 

2 
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ally or naturally. ''Non datur ratio finiti et infinitiy 
The very fact that we sense and cognize the things 
of conscious experience demonstrates, beyond the 
possibility of cavil, that they are by no manner of 
possibility God under any form. Created things are 
necessarily finite, and thus destitute of life itself. 
It is this deadness of created forms that alone 
avouches them a true creation, for only this gives 
them discrimination or projection from God, and 
thus makes them capable of beings passive to the 
Divine activity, thereby begetting the reciprocation 
of action and reaction which is the marriage-bond 
between Creator and creature. Infinite and finite, 
God and man. 

The eventual creature of God is human and spir- 
itual. The reason for man's creation we find in the 
spontaneous love of God ; the method of his crea- 
tion we can rationally understand only when we re- 
member the nature which necessarily belongs to 
what is finite and passive. He must be a substance 
in form of such sort that he can receive the Divine 
life, and appropriate it and feel it to be his own. 
This consciousness of himself man derives from 
nature, from his birth into a material realm. For 
this is the ontologic significance of the whole exter- 
nal universe : it is the inverted foundation on which 
the Divine Architect rests the temple of humanity 
which he is building to be the habitation of his own 
love and wisdom, that so the tabernacle of God may 
be with men. Matter, from primordial stuff to the 
cerebrum of poet and philosopher, is designed to 
furnish the matrix of, or to give definition and fix- 
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«dness to, created receptactda of the Lord or the one 
Life. The universe has its being in God, while God 
has his existence (or stands out and reveals himself ) 
in created forms produced from himself. 




Noeiics. 



I 



1ROFESSOR F. Max Miiiler' very happily 
traces the birth of the term "man" to the 
concept of the continuity of thought. All 
other animals had concrete or sensational thought, 
but no animal was capable of thinking ideas apart 
from the immediate sensations that occasioned 
them. Whereas, man was distinguished by his power 
of forming universal concepts. After the sensation 
had departed, the universal or abstract idea re- 
mained. Man alone could think tree as an idea 
apart from particular trees, or horse apart from par- 
ticular horses. Therefore, by the inexorable evolu- 
tion of language man was named as that object that 
could form ideas that remain. So that man-u-s with 
our Aryan word-makers was not merely the thinker, 
but the thinker of thoughts that stayed. Long be- 
fore comparative philology had become a science 
Swedenborg had given abundant elaboration to the 
idea that the peculiarity of human thgught is its 
power to abide as universal concepts whose seed is 
self-contained. 

I •■ The Science ol Thoughl " and ■■ Biogiiphv ot Words and Ihe Home 
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With Swedenborg, the theory of knowledge must 
always be considered in connection with his central 
point of view that the Lord is Life alone, and with 
his ontologic doctrine that creation means the Lord's 
bringing into existence or objectivity forms that can 
receive his own love and wisdom. In this view, 
man the creature is never anything but the image 
and likeness, the form and vessel, in which the 
Divine Love and Wisdom, when once rationally re- 
ceived, can remain. Therefore, the mind of man is 
reciprocal or correspondent to Divine Love and 
Wisdom. The voluntary side of his mental consti- 
tution is receptive of love from the Lord; the in- 
tellectual side is receptive of wisdom from the Lord. 
All the developments of human nature are the 
changing relations and advances and retrogressions 
of these two faculties — the will and understanding. 
Every art and every science, every religion and every 
philosophy, every heaven and every hell, every good 
and every evil, every truth and every error, alike, 
one and all, exhibit the marriages and divorces of 
these two complemental fountains of consciousness 
in man. 

Swedenborg's peculiar merit in this subject of 
dianoialogy, or the science of rational thinking, is 
his balanced perception and unification of differ- 
ent truths seen from various standpoints. He was 
not afraid of asserting one doctrine because it was 
held among the ancients by Plato, or another be- 
cause it was affirmed by a modern Bacon or Locke. 
He was not the victim of any phobia whether of 
things ancient or of things modern. Neither did he 
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believe that true wisdom or philosophy lies in con- 
tradicting all the common convictions of mankind. 
His books more than once attest the justness of 
Professor Ludwig Noire's remark that " Man . . . 
often after a long course of experience reaches the 
goal of convictions which were taken for granted 
from the first by the unthinking."* 

Hence, we find Swedenborg rejecting the theo- 
logical and metaphysical absurdity that the soul of 
man is a refined insubstantiality, a memberless and 
unorganized something or other, unthinkable ac- 
cording to the ordinary laws of thought. He ratifies 
and defends the common-sense idea and the Scrip- 
tural doctrine that the mental man or the soul is in a 
highly organized form fitted to functionate the uses 
of thought and affection. Swedenborg saw very 
clearly the imbecility of the notion that thought is 
the product of the physical functioning of the 
brain ;^ but he recognized with equal clearness that 
only through the brain as an organized instrument 
or medium could thought operate into the body and 
through the body into the body's world, and so en- 

1 ** Sketch of Occidental Philosophy," in Prof. F. Max MQUer's transla- 
tion of Kant's ** Critique of Pure Reason," Vol. I, p. 190. 

2 '* The only thing which cerebral physiology tells us, when studied with 
the aid of molecular physics, is against the materialist, so far as it goes. It 
tells us that, during the present life, although thought and feeling are always- 
manifested in connection with a peculiar form of matter, yet by no possi- 
bility can thought and feeling be in any sense the products of matter. 
Nothing could be more grossly unscientific than the famous remark of 
Cabanis, that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. It is not 
even correct to say that thought goes on in the brain. What goes on in the 
brain is an amazingly complex series of molecular movements, with which 
thought and feeling are in some unknown way correlated, not as efifects ot 
as causes, but as concomitants. "—John Fiske's "^The Destiny of Man Viewed 
in the Light of his Origin^"* p. 109. 
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ter the community of conscious minds in the great 
forum of nature. The mind, therefore, is an organic 
form from spiritual substance acting by correspon- 
dence with its plane of reaction in the cerebrum 
and cerebellum of the brain. Thought, first and 
last, with Swedenborg is the functioning of an or- 
ganic spiritual form. What is seeing without an 
eye? hearing without an ear? handling without 
hands? walking without feet? singing or speaking 
without lungs? In all nature every function is in 
the form of organized substance. There is no action 
apart from the subject of the action. So, says this 
practical philosopher, there can be no thought, no 
ideas that remain, no image and likeness of God, 
apart from a subject; and every subject of thought 
capable of functioning its use must be organized of 
substance. Of course, by substance he does not 
mean what we call matter, but that which literally 
substands or lies under and behind matter, as the 
reality of which matter is but the shadow and the 
type.^ 

1 ** There is nothing^ tangible, for instance, that corresponds to the name 
of matter. We can touch gold, stone, and wood, but we can never touch mat- 
ter, as such. If we look to the history of the word matter, we know, of 
course, that it was the Latin materies^ used originally in the sense of the 
solid wood of a tree, then of wood or timber for building. That concept, 
having once been formed, was generalized so as to mean anything substantial 
out of which something was shaped and fashioned, and a distinction soon 
arose between the form, for instance, of a wooden statue, and its substance 
or materies. Here it was still wood, but soon, when statues were made of 
metal or marble, these also were called materies. And when the question 
came to be asked what other things, and what the whole world was made of, 
what should it be called but again materies^ or matter? Thus we came into 
possession of matter, a word to which nothing tangible can correspond, but 
which nevertheless has occupied the mind of the best thinkers more perhaps 
than any other word. Our age is said to suffer from materialism, to be mate- 
rialistic, and the mere name is supposed to convey a severe condemnation. 
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But the subject that is organized for its func- 
tion can perform no use until it comes into its ex- 
ternal realm — the plane against which it can act as 
a passive environment. The eye, for example, can 
see no tree or horse or star unless it is in a world 
furnished with the phenomena of trees and horses 
and stars. So is it with the mind, says Swedenborg. 
The mind can have no thought until it comes into 
the realm of experience. Its consciousness and its 
self-consciousness depend utterly on the things 
sensed empirically in the objective theatre of phys- 
ics. No modern Englishman or Frenchman could 
champion the importance of the external world 
and its sensations more zealously than does Swe- 
denborg. From experience man gathers the ma- 
terial or stuff or mother-substance of all his think- 
ings from babyhood to the expanding consumma- 
tion of angelhood in secula seculorum. With Swe- 
denborg, sensation of material things is the founda- 
tion of all intellectual development, and the physi- 
cal eye, ear, nostril, tongue, and touch are the only 
avenues of ingress for the ultimate facts of con- 
sciousness, that are the figures with which he can 
add and subtract, multiply and divide ad infinitum. 

But even if an organ be highly developed for its 
use, and be surrounded by its normal environment, 
it can do nothing unless it is operated upon from 
within. What could the best eye ever created see 
in the most beautiful world unless it had behind it 



But what is the real meaning of matter, and how can we determine it? In 
this case we surely know nothing but the name. The senses can give us 
information, for it is exactly what the senses do not present to us that we call 
matter."— Max Mailer's '* The Science of Thought;' Vol. II, p. 561. 
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and within it a mind that answered to that world? 
No bee could build its cell, store its honey, form its 
community, unless in it there was the genius of its 
species that made it capable of experience when 
the opportunity was afforded. So is it with the 
mind of man. No objective realm of experience, 
no inherent organization of his mental faculties, 
could avail to form the first general idea or univer- 
sal concept, unless there was flowing into the or- 
ganic form of his mind that human vitality which 
makes human experience possible. 

This precisely is what constitutes the true doc- 
trine of noetics with Swedenborg. Man is organ- 
ized to love the things of Divine Good, and to think 
the things of Divine Wisdom. This is brought to 
pass by his being placed, so to say, in equilibrium 
between the external plane of experience and the 
internal plane of spiritual influx. All affection and 
thought are thus changes of state of the organic 
substances of the mind, acting upon and being 
acted upon by the two parallel planes of life which 
thus correspond. Man knows nothing of Divine 
and spiritual things excepting through their corre- 
spondence to the mimesis in natural phenomena. 
True human thought is produced by the marriage of 
^a priori potencies with a posteriori opportunities. 




V. 
Metaphysics. 

IETAPHYSICS is the log-ic of physics^ 

Every word of human speech is made u 
\ of the outward term and the inward coa) 
cept. The external material of the word is draw 
from nature, while the inward form comes from tha 
mind that has the power to call by name and to pro- 
duce conceptual or reflective ideas. While the ex^ 
ternal term fitly expresses or embodies the concept. 
the concept itself is the sole explanation of the 
term. The concept involves the term, and the term 
evolves the concept. We may say with strict pro- 
priety that the term is physical and the concept 
metaphysical. Again, every man is constituted of 
body and soul. We can never know him as a soul 
excepting through a body, because the body is the 
outward letter or term of the man. Still, no physi- 
ologist or tailor, by knowing his body considered 
in itself, ever comes at the explication or rationale 

lysics " ate 9d oflen used as intcrchanffoable 
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of the man. The logic of the body is the soul. 
The body expresses the soul: only the soul can 
explain or furnish a reason for being to the body. 
The body is physical, while the soul is metaphysical. 
So in general, the physical universe and the spir- 
itual universe imply and demand each other. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that a non-physical soul 
with its non-physical concepts can exist without a 
plane of consciousness and development germane 
to itself. This spiritual plane of life and its relation 
to nature is the subject of metaphysics. 

Philosophers hitherto have projected the ideas 
of time and space into every department of thought 
and speculation. It has been supposed that after 
concrete things which had become known as phe- 
nomena had been abstracted, space would still be 
left. And it has been reasoned: Conceive a point 
in space continued unlimitedly, and you have the 
idea of infinity; conceive a point of time similarly 
extended, and you have the idea of eternity. " Space 
is represented as an infinite quantity," says Kant.' 
" To say that time is infinite means no more than 
that every definite quantity of time is possible only 
by limitations of one time which forms the founda- 
tion of all times. The original representation of 
time must therefore be given as unlimited."^ Kant 
affirmed that things as we see them are not real 
things-in-themselves, and from his point of view 
logically concluded that real things cannot become 
known to us, because time and space are the gist of 

1 •• Critique of Pure Reason," Vol. II, p. 22. ( Professor Max MOller's 
edition.) 

2 Identy Vol. II, p. 28. 
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all a priori categories, without which experience is 
impossible. " The transcendental conception of all 
phenomena in space is a critical warning that noth- 
ing which is seen in space is a thing by itself, nor 
space a form of things supposed to belong to them 
by themselves, but that objects by themselves are 
not known to us at all, and that what we call exter- 
nal objects are nothing but representations of our 
senses, the form of which is space, and the true cor- 
relative of which, that is, the thing by itself, is not 
known, nor can be known by these representations, 
nor do we care to know anything about it in our 
daily experience." ^ That is to say: Things-in-them- 
selves do not come to us in time and space, there- 
fore we do not know them in experience. We never 
can know them, because experience is impossible 
without time and space.^ 

Now, Swedehborg's metaphysics puts the subject 
in an entirely different light. He says, in effect, 
that you may conceive space spun out boundlessly 
and time likewise, but in that way you will not get a 
single step nearer a true idea of the infinite and 
eternal. Infinity, says Swedenborg, is the essential 
predicate of the Lord's Divine Love, and eternity is 

1 Idem, Vol. II, p. 26. 

2 ** It is a work of supererogation to plead for the continuance of meta- 
physics. Some kind or other will exist as long as the human mind ; the only 
question is, what kind? It is a mental necessity, and if the intellect cannot 
get a rational metaphysic, it will, perhaps unconsciously, adopt one based on 
mere opinion. Kant despaired of the final solution of the highest problems 
by the speculative reason, but he understood human nature too well to 
question the continuance of metaphysics. He said, ' In all persons, as soon 
as their reason rose to speculation, there has always been some kind of met- 
aphysics, and there always will be.' "— Stuckenberg's *^ Introduction to the 
Study of Philosophy, ^^ p. 254. 
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the essential predicate of his Divine Wisdom. In 
the Lord there is neither time nor space. God is 
the total life of all creation, and his eternity and 
infinity, which are prior to creation, permeate and 
qualify all parts of that creation. The Divine crea- 
tion is not effected by magic, but exclusively by or- 
derly and organic stages, of involution and evolu- 
tion. Hence, in the descending process of creation 
the Lord creates various spiritual atmospheres more 
and more remote from Divine Love and Wisdom in 
themselves. Ultimately, the love and wisdom^ which 
flow from the infinite and eternal^ repose in the 
outermost sphere or plane or atmosphere, which we 
call nature, with its fixed lifeless passivity furnishing 
a basic bedrock for the currents of Divine Influx. 
From this involution there now follows the upward 
current of evolution. It is in this crass epidermis- 
of creation that the infinite and eternal first fall 
into space and time. You cannot predicate space 
until you have matter to be measured, and you 
cannot predicate time until you have matter in mo- 
tion. Time and space belong, according to Swe- 
denborg, exclusively to the world of nature, and 
they are the universal predicates of nature. It is 
impossible to conceive a natural subject or object 
without time and space. 

But as the organic realm of nature in space and 
time is the effect of the planes of life above it, it 
follows that space and time correspond to infinite 
and eternal as received on the higher planes, the 
natural world corresponds to the spiritual world, 
and every single phenomenon in space and time 
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corresponds to the internal spiritual affection and 
thought that caused it. Thus the domain cff meta- 
physics with Swedenborg is no chamber of visionary 
and intricately woven theories, but the realm of the 
Divime machinery that impels and animates physics. 
The creation of God is a spiritual creation, and 
therefore its planes of causes and effects are the 
organic spheres of affections and thoughts. But 
mark. The world of nature is no delusion for you. 
It is true that as you see things first you see them 
in inverted order. For example, in common with 
every child you have the sensation that the sun rises 
and sets. The sun does not do just that in reality, 
as, since the discoveries of Copernicus and others, 
you very well know on reflection. But you do see 
the sun, and you are conscious of day and night, of 
light and darkness, which would not be the case if 
you had not the sensation that the sun moved and 
the earth stood still; for you would be a total idiot 
if you felt the ground moving incessantly beneath 
your feet like a perennial earthquake. So with all 
the teachings of the natural things of your sensa- 
tion and experience. Therefore, as far as your 
knowledge and insight go, you really do know 
things-in-themselves shadowed in forms of thought 
adapted to your apprehension; that is, you know as 
much as you are capable of receiving. 

But the moment you discover that man is capable 
of knowing Divine and spiritual things, you will 
perceive how stupid, or rather how childish, it is 
to think that the phenomena of nature exist only 
to advertise themselves. They are there as the 
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alphabet of Divine Revelation, and to the extent 
that your understanding is opened by the processes 
of mental development you will learn that all natu- 
ral facts are filled with a message of transcendent 
significance. 

The spiritual world with Swedenborg is a realm 
of positive experience. It is not separated from 
the natural world in space, for the simple reason 
that space is not a common predicate of the two 
worlds. The spiritual world is in the natural world 
as the mind is in the body. Consequently all affec- 
tion and thought are of the spiritual world while 
they may be in the natural world. Consciousness 
and reason are quite as dependent in the spiritual 
world upon the sensation of environment as in the 
natural world. Wisdom does not come from man's 
changing his surroundings. He does not become 
intelligent by going to the spiritual world. Rational 
or philosophical thought consists in the perception 
and understanding of the ends or uses that flow into 
the spiritual or metaphysical plane of life to ulti- 
mate and express themselves in the plane of phe- 
nomena, or the natural world. 

This is the philosophical pith of the truth of 
correspondence. The doctrine of correspondences 
is the science of abstract thinking. Every idea is 
embodied in its representative form, and human 
thought consists in extracting and manipulating the 
concepts that are embodied. Even the simple 
thought that two and two make four is an abstract 
proposition. All arithmetic, all science, all art, 
consists in this process of abstracting ideas from 
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things or symbols, and then reuniting ideas and 
things on a new basis. Man is capable of progress 
in civilization only because he has the powel* of 
abstracting principles and re-applying them. 

If this be true of thought in reference to sub- 
jects in time and space, it is unquestionably true of 
thought concerning subjects transcending time and 
space. All rational thought is abstract. Hence,. 
Swedenborg represents spiritual thought as the ab- 
straction of truth from times and places, persons 
and things. The letter itself, whether of nature or 
of the Word, kills the intellect. It is only as the 
letter recedes that the mind lays hold on the genu- 
ine truths of wisdom. Correspondences are the re- 
lations subsisting between metaphysical truth and 
phenomenal fact. They can be understood only by 
the mind that is inquiring concerning uses, that is, 
that has become rational instead of merely sensa- 
tional. For the correspondence is not between a 
spiritual Ding-an-sich and a natural apparent things 
but, rather, it is a correspondence between a think- 
able use that is spiritual and a manifest use that 
is natural. Hence, the facts of the sciences are 
the necessary terms of all rational or true abstract 
thought. It is because metaphysics has been so 
negligent of these natural facts of science that it 
has so often lost itself in a trackless bog of unmean- 
ing verbiage and theorizing. With Swedenborg, ab- 
stract or spiritual thought, however high its flight,, 
forever returns to the solid granite of sensible fact, 
to use it as a foundation to rest on. At the same 
time, he warns us not to let natural sense and science 
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become a mausoleum in which the spiritual mind 
is hopelessly coffined. 

It is impossible here to enlarge on the operation 
of spiritual forces through the discrete degrees of 
end, cause, and effect, as the modus operandi of cre- 
ation. Suffice it to say, that with Swedenborg, crea- 
tion is strictly and transcendentally metaphysical, 
but involving physics as the apple involves its coat 
or the body its skin. Nature is the environment 
without which spiritual things could have no form 
and fixedness ; while without the spiritual world 
nature would be a rind empty of all reason and 
purpose. The springs of all natural forces are spir- 
itual: nature's bosom is but the dial-plate of spir- 
itual seasons and their change. All affections and 
thoughts flow in from the prolific fountain of heav- 
en or hell. No man lives unto himself in the alti- 
tude of the human solidarity. He is an organ upon 
which play the myriad influxes from the universal 
human race organized in the kingdom of mind or 
the spiritual world. 





VI. 



Esthetics. 

will easily be anticipated, from what has 
gone before, that Swedenborg's doctrine 
of beauty also is metaphysical. 

The objective element in aesthetics is the quality 
in external phenomena which occasions the sensa- 
tion of the beautiful — is the form of beauty in the 
object itself. Hence, the ground of aesthetics is 
man's power to idealize the external things of his 
experience. There can be no form of beauty in 
the external phenomenon without its significance. 
The aesthetic sense is the quickening of man's abil- 
ity to feel that significance. 

The power of idealization as an aesthetic faculty 
is adumbrated in our earliest consciousness by the 
feeling which makes all things living to us. The 
child moves in a world surcharged with vitality. 

" Heaven lies about us in our infancy/' 

and in our unreflecting innocence and glee we are 
totally unable to draw a dividing line between our- 
selves and our environment. This discrimination 
comes with the cultivation of the intellectual and 
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practical faculties for the business of the world. 
Nature is measurably deadened to us, and we live 
in the artificial interests engendered by our self- 
regarding instincts. 

The aesthetic sense in man is the protest against 
the culinary or utilitarian estimate of nature. It is 
the survival or revival of the feeling of childhood 
toward nature, qualified by reflection. The intellec- 
tual element is inseparable from aesthetics. It is 
the power of extracting the idea from an object and 
making it stand out as an ideal to gratify the 
sense of beauty. The natural taste for the beautiful 
is the mere love of idealized forms. The poet 
Heine gives us an expressive illustration of the un- 
qualified aesthetic instinct. While traveling over 
the Hartz Mountains, near Goslar he fell in with a 
typical, well-fed burgher, who was engrossed in 
mundane affairs, and whose serious small-talk was 
odiously commonplace. While he was within reach 
of this man's sphere or influence, nature became 
disenchanted to the poet; as soon as he left, the 
trees, the flowers, the sunbeams, heaven and earth 
again took up the strains that had been interrupted.^ 

The natural love of beauty is purely external, 
and the reflective element is as yet but a half-in- 
formed instinct. Beauty, says Swedenborg, as the 
face and figure worn by the truth that is the form of 
good. Every finite good is an orderly derivation 
from the Divine Love, and every finite truth is the 

I " So lange er neben mir ging, war gleichsam die ganze Natur entzau- 
bert; sobald er aber fort war, fingen die Baume wieder an zu sprechen, und 
die Sonnenstrahlen erklangen, und die WiesenblOmchen tanzten, und der 
blaue Himmel umarmte die grune Erde." 
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form from Divine Wisdom of such a good. The 
appearance presented by this finite combination of 
good and truth is beauty. So that our trite phrase, 
** the good, the true, and the beautiful," is a logical 
formulation of all that is excellent. When it is 
said that truth is the form of good we must not 
think of shape. Form is the inherent determina- 
tion of an organ to its function. The metaphysical 
form of the hand is not its shape^ but that indwell- 
ing tendency and idea that make for the produc- 
tion and persistency of an outward organ that can- 
express and consummate the uses that are to be 
served by the hand. All nature is what it, is because 
of the truth that is in it. Chemistry, astronomy, and 
every other science is simply a knowledge of the 
proportions and relations of things. Even the low- 
est interpretation of the world without must be 
mathematical, or according to truth. Now, aesthet- 
ics is the delight in the perception of higher mean- 
ings in nature than the gross and materialistic. True 
beauty, its substance and life, is spiritual. 

" For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make.** 

Colors, likewise, represent the things of spiritual 
truth and use. The red or flamy light represents 
love, and the white or resplendent light represents 
wisdom; and all forms and combinations on an 
opaque background of the basic colors, red, yellow, 
and blue, correspond to definite affections and 
thoughts. The beauty of coloring, like the beauty 
of form, is spiritual in its genesis. 
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Because of this spiritual origin of all beauty, 
the highest wisdom of aesthetics lies in the percep- 
tion and enjoyment of the correspondences of the 
outer world to the things of Divine Wisdom. 

"•*A11 things in nature are beautiful types to the soul that reads 

them; 
Nothing exists upon earth but for unspeakable ends, 
Ev^ery object that speaks to the senses was meant for the 

spirit 
Nature is but a scroll; God's handwriting thereon. 

Now with infinite pains we here and there spell out a letter. 
Here and there will the sense feebly shine through the dark. 
When we perceive the light that breaks through the visible 

symbol, 
What exultation is ours! We the discovery have made! 
Yet is the meaning the same as when Adam lived sinless in 

Eden, 
Only long hidden it slept, and now again is revealed. 
Man unconsciously uses figures of speech every moment. 
Little dreaming the cause why to such terms he is prone. 
Little dreaming that everything here has its own correspon- 
dence 
Folded within its form, as in the body the soul. 
Gleams of the mystery fall on us still, though much is forgotten, 
And though our commonest speech, illumine the path of our 
thoughts. 

Thus doth the lordly sun shine forth a type of the Godhead; 

Wisdom and love the beams that stream on a darkened world. 

Thus do the sparkling waters flow, giving joy to the desert, 

And the fountain of life opens itself to the thirst. 

Thus doth the Word of God distill like the rain and the dew- 
drops; 

Thus doth the warm wind breathe like to the Spirit of God: 

And the green grass and the flowers are signs of the regenera- 
tion." » 



I Christopher P. Cranch, in " Lyra Americana," p. 275. 
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We easily see the character of the subjective 
element in aesthetics. The horse or the ox cares no 
more for nature than to get from the meadow the 
grass to fill its mouth : it has no power to stay its 
mind on phenomena and hold the impressions for 
the future : it has no receptacula in which to keep 
the things of Divine Wisdom. Hence, no sunset 
however glorious, no river however beautiful in its 
course, no field of flowers however expressive, no 
speaking tree, no majestic mountain ever stirs in its 
bosom the first aesthetic thrill. But this sense of 
the beautiful in man, the fountain of all his sponta- 
neous or fine art, is the evidence and manifestation 
of his power to know the Life that pulses in nature 
— it is the badge of the Divine possibilities that are 
in him. What he feels is the answering of his own 
soul to the soul in nature. Deep calleth unto deep. 

The reader of Swedenborg soon becomes fa- 
miliar with two words often used together — jiuunda 
and amcena: delights of the will and pleasures of 
the understanding. Practically, the aesthetic ele- 
ment in man has a large recognition in Swedenborg. 
Not only is heaven the fruition of all blessedness 
coming from concord with the Divine Order, but 
his life on earth is made up of his delights and 
pleasures. His life is in his delights, and he de- 
lights in what seems good to him and for him. 
Hence, the Divine Providence always leads him by 
his delights. 

" No profit grows where is no pleasure ta'en." 

And only by means of delight of a lower kind can 
there be implanted in man a capability for de- 
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lights and pleasures of a higher order. Thus, regen- 
eration is in a sense a growth in aesthetics. Man 
rises ever higher and higher in his appreciation of 
and delight in what is Divinely good and true and 
beautiful. 



«« 



Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath shined." 







VII. 
Ethics 



XHICS, in its broadest sense, covers the 
I whole domain of human duty, or man's ob- . 
J ligations to righteousness. Its fountain is 
the spontaneous and unbounded love of God. God, 
as the love of others, is the eternal spring of use. 
All things of the universe are formed to be agents 
of use in the economy of creation. Forms of life in- 
capable of self-consciousness, and consequently in- 
capable of voluntary and intelligent reciprocation of 
the Divine, are made to minister mechanically and 
involuntarily to the furtherance of the productioa i 
of really spiritual and voluntary forms, which, be- 
cause they can receive, reciprocate, and express the. I 
Divine Life, are to be thought of as alone constitut- " 
ing the authentic creation of God. This is the 
ground of the ethical sense. Ethics could have no 
sovereignty over man unless he was constituted in ■ 
freedom to receive or reject the conscious exploita-f 
tion of goodness and truth in his own behalf. He J 
becomes moral in the loftiest sense of the term only I 
when he is inspired by the Spirit of Use that is thef 
creative light and life of the universe. 
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In order that the love and wisdom of God can 
have any conscious reception in man, it is necessary 
that he be endowed with a selfhood or proper nat- 
ure that is the precise converse and negative of the 
life which he is to receive and retain. There can be 
no sight in the eye apart from an opaque basis 
which can react against the rays of light. So this 
^' proprium " in man is the provisional plane of reac- 
tion upon which the Divine influx can impinge and 
from which it can be reflected. The foundational 
loves of this finite and opaque receptacle of life are 
directed toward self and the world. The love of 
self and the love of the world, says Swedenborg, are 
by creation heavenly loves. No man can be made 
capable of the diastolic altruism that gives to oth- 
ers, until he has become practiced in the systolic 
egotism that takes for himself. Therefore, these 
loves are strictly orderly and beautiful in their 
proper places. It is only when they cease to be the 
subordinate and auxiliary loves of the life, and are 
exalted into mastership over the man, that they be- 
come the unhandsome and prolific fountains of hell. 
Every moral obliquity, every social villainy, every 
spiritual depravation arises from these loves of self 
and the world when unredeemed and misapplied. 

Now, morality, in the first place, means the 
bringing of the actions flowing from these egotistic 
affections into relations of outward decency in con- 
formity with civil law. Human growth is a slow 
development through various degrees of righteous- 
ness. When men live together in social communi- 
ties, the instinct of self-preservation soon teaches 
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them that they are in no sense secure of life or hap- 
piness, while theft, murder, false witness, and other 
manifest evils run riot. They soon learn that these 
things are evil by necessity, and that society cannot 
endure without their control and measurable sup- 
pression. Hence, we discover that the moral laws of 
the Decalogue were common to all the nations of 
the ancient civilized world. They are merely the 
natural statutes growing out of the exigencies of 
social existence. But, so far as man becomes moral 
only because he thus makes a league with society 
for his own safety and pleasure, he has taken but 
one stride, albeit an indispensable one, from the un- 
relieved selfishness of his native self-love and world- 
love. 

Man's civil life constitutes a discipline minister- 
ing to his outward reformation, and so accustoms 
him to the idea of obedience to a law not himself. 
It leaves him still uncultivated as to all his inward 
or spiritual capabilities. Therefore, the next step 
in the evolution of ethics is the enforcement of out- 
ward order in life by religious or other^world sanc- 
tions. This is represented by the symbolic ratifica- 
tion and enforcement of the Mosaic law on Mount 
Sinai, with signs and wonders. The law was not 
new; but the presentation of it as Divine Command- 
ments as well as civil statutes was new. The end ta 
be served by this religious sanctioning of the com- 
mon precepts of life, was that man might acknowl- 
edge the Lord, and thus fill his natural homage with 
a religious or self-sacrificing spirit. He keeps the 
law now, not because it makes for his civil welfare^ 
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but because it is the word of God, and so promises 
to inure to his immortal advantage. History makes 
very clear how potent is this motive in subjugating 
the lawless appetites distorted by self-will and ava- 
rice. Men are capable of marvelous self-sacrifice 
and devotion to their ideals, when convinced that 
their principles are backed by " Thus saith the 
Lord." Still, it is but a quasi-spiritual life that is 
begotten of a morality authenticated by outward 
religious sanctions. All this sacrifice of self is as 
yet animated only by the hope of reward and the 
fear of punishment. This forever discriminates the 
natural-religious man from the plane of life domi- 
nated by a spiritual ethics. Nevertheless, this out- 
ward religious discipline has brought the man to the 
threshold of the kingdom of heaven, and by its in- 
herent acknowledgment of the Divine has provided 
a plane for the reception of spiritual good and 
truth. 

The morality grounded in civil necessity and the 
morality based on religious sanctions are alike but 
means to the end of morality flowing from the spon- 
taneous life of the soul made over in the Divine 
image and likeness. It is fatal to man's spirit- 
ual progress if he abides permanently in either of 
these propaedeutic stages. If he confirm himself in 
merely civil ethics he becomes a form of life per- 
vertedly and obtusely naturalistic, totally blind and 
deaf to all that is spiritual and Divine. If he con- 
firm himself in ecclesiastical sanctity, and substi- 
tute the letter of the law for its spirit, his unre- 
claimed native loves blossom and bear fruit in the 
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most virulent lust of ruling over the souls and bodies 
of men, and the unbounded ambition to monopolize 
the possessions of heaven and earth. 

The fruit of a true ethics is brought forth only in 
the bosom and life of the man who, while he has 
been undergoing the discipline of his reformation, 
has allowed his spirit to be subjected to the chas- 
tening processes of regeneration. Man becomes 
genuinely moral only when he has become rational. 
He can be set free from his inward embondagement 
to self-love and love of the world only by a spiritual 
understanding of the principles of Divine Order. 
When he has received and delighted in the Divine 
idea of man, and breathed the heavenly spirit of use 
and helpfulness, then it can be said that his ethical 
sense springs from his inward conformation to Di- 
vine Order. The Spirit that generates the universe 
according to the Word forever established in heaven 
has inscribed the same word upon the man's heart. 
Now, he loves good unaffectedly simply because it 
is good, and he renders an unstinted homage to 
truth for no other reason than that it is true. 

The man who thus loves and thinks and acts 
spontaneously in accord with Divine Order has 
reached the objective point of God's creative en- 
deavor. He has become the kingdom of heaven in 
parvo. His morality henceforward flows from with- 
in: he has been transformed into a joyous and intel- 
ligent organ of the Divine life. Precisely this is the 
ground of man's immortality. Eternal life consists 
in the reception and enjoyment of Divine good and 
truth. The ** other life," or existence in the spirit- 
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ual world after death, is a necessary corollary of the 
proposition that man has the ability to apprehend 
the things of God and heaven. This capability is 
deathless and inalienable in every spiritual form that 
has the latent faculty of abstracting thought from 
the sensuous things of time and space. Heaven 
and hell are therefore but the fruition of the oppo- 
site ways in which men choose to employ their fac« 
ulty for spiritual life. Heaven is the harvest of the 
orderly reception and reciprocation of the Divine : 
while hell is simply the willful wastage of the life 
God gives to man. In heaven, God's law rules 
through the will and understanding of its inhabi- 
tants, ratified and emphasized by their love and 
thought. In hell, that same law prevails, but only 
as an outward pressure, coercing the fear or concili- 
ating the self-interest of its denizens. The love of 
self and love of the world, instead of becoming the 
foundational or cellar loves of the character, have 
been made the superstructure itself. The order 
that reigns in hell, then, is a purely civil ethics, 
and the Divine Love can confer only natural or ex- 
ternal benefits on the evil. But the universe con- 
tains nothing that is useless. Hence, hell is bal- 
anced with heaven to supply an equilibrium in which 
man may develop the habit of freely and rationally 
eschewing the evil and espousing the good. It is 
also utilized to nourish the native love of self and 
love of the world, provisionally implanted in each 
new offspring of the race. 

The spiritual creation of God is a unit. How- 
ever multiform the distinctions and peculiarities 
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developed in the course of human evolution, man- 
kind are viewed by the Divine eye as one Man. 
The love of God goes forth with impartial affluence 
to good and evil, and makes all things contribute to 
the common advancement of the race. When, there- 
fore, men come into sympathy with the Divine spirit 
and aim, the object of their activity is this same 
Maximus Homo that is the end of all God's benefi- 
cent energy. Instead of the dominant affections 
being directed to self and self-gratifying things, 
they are the love of what is Divine and the love of 
man. Heavenly blessedness, whether in this world 
or the other, is the delight of giving instead of re- 
ceiving. 

Hence, it is apparent that in Swedenborg's doc- 
trine of ethics there is a perfect fusion of the tran- 
scendental and utilitarian theories of morals. For 
the law of duty transcends and is prior to experi- 
ence, having its root or basis in what is right or 
good for God to do. The categorical imperative 
incites men to act as they "ought,'' only because 
they are the potential image and likeness of God. 
For this reason the ethical sense is stimulated in the 
bosom of every child when he comes into the realm 
of experiential instruction or enlightenment. The 
subsequent growth or decay of the sentiment de- 
pends on his own volition and his environment. On 
the other hand, all human actions are adjudged 
good exactly in the proportion that they minister 
to the happiness and prosperity of the fellow-man. 
The greatest good of the greatest number, or the 
utmost good of the whole, is a law that is inscribed 
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in the very nature of things, and is the outward or 
social measure of morality. The fellow-man, or the 
** neighbor " to whom good ought to be done, is 
the individual associate, the community, the nation, 
the human race. Wherever there is a good and 
true cause to be furthered, there man may find the 
neighbor to whom uses are to be served. The value 
of all actions is determined by the measure of ser- 
vice they render to men's bodies or intellects or 
souls. The kingdom of God is a kingdom of uses, 
and every man enters that kingdom who from his 
heart and reason devotes himself to the accomplish- 
ment of whatsoever things minister to the progress 
and exaltation of his fellows. 

Spiritual ethics is, with Swedenborg, identical 
with genuine religion. Religion is of the life, and 
religion's life is the doing of good. When men 
have come into order, the civil and social planes of 
their life are in harmony with the spiritual. The 
spiritual motive and aim fills the outward sphere of 
their conduct, and the will of God is done in the 
earth of their activity as it is done in the heaven of 
their aspiration. There can be no more magic or 
legerdemain in the realm of spiritual regeneration 
than there is in the domain of natural evolution. No 
soul can be saved of pure mercy or by the arbi- 
trary will of God, but only by coming into obedi- 
ence to the organic laws of life. Regeneration 
means the new creation of the human will and un- 
derstanding in the Divine image and likeness. 

Christianity, as spiritually apprehended, solves 
the riddle of creation. All Swedenborg's teachings 
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are brought to a focus in his doctrine of the Divine 
Humanity. The Infinite and Eternal Life bows the 
heavens and comes down to reveal himself to the 
finite intelligence of the creature of his love. The 
Gospel presents an apprehensible idea of Divine 
Good and Truth. The Christ from day to day goes 
about " doing good/' and so makes clear the motive 
and purpose of the Divine Action from eternity to- 
eternity. " He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father." Thus men henceforth may behold the 
Invisible God in the Visible Lord, and may have 
before them a Divine ideal as the objective point of 
their aspiration and effort. The union of God and 
man in the Lord is the type and promise of the 
tabernacling of the Divine in the experience of the 
race. All history expresses the struggle of the One 
Life to become enthroned in men's business and 
bosoms, and to transform society from a community 
of warring atoms to a federation of intelligent and 
competent individual factors welded together in 
the bonds of mutual interest and common love. 
The long and dreary evolution of nature, culminat-* 
ing in the perfection of the natural man, is the type 
of that historic development (characterized by what 
vicissitudes ! ) which is eventually to bring forth a 
consummate social life on earth, when men shall 
reap the gains of racial experience and yet dwell in 
innocence. The Golden Age shall come again and 
Eden shall be outdone. 
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